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Electric discharges of 
a million volts —as 
powerful as lightning 
—have been experi- 
mentally produced by 
General ElectricCom- 
many engineers in 
order to learn how 
higher voltages can 
be efficiently used to 
carry electric power 
great distances. 
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home service 


Electricity for use on the farms 
cannot be taken directly from a 
high voltage cross-country trans- 
mission line that leads from a big 
generating station to distant 
cities. 


The power of the giant energy 
must first be ““stepped-down”’ to 
a safe low voltage. This is the 
work of the outdoor sub-station 
that automatically transforms 
the giant into a tireless servant 
in the home and on the farm, 
always ready at the turn of the 
switch. 
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America Owes Much to Modern 


Farm Equipment 


URING the winter of 1778, when General 
D Washington was in command of the first 

army of American independence, the little 
band of patriots nearly starved to death at 
Valley Forge. Only 10,000 men, and the 
colonists could hardly feed them! 


Yet the great American army of 1918 did not know the 
smallest fear ofhunger. Here were four million soldiers, 
two million of them on foreign soil 3,000 miles away, and 
America could feed them and nearly all the other armies, 
too. Besides, she could man the industries which turned 
out the greatest quantity of manufactured supplies ever 
produced in a like period of time. 


Something had wrought a wonderful change in the 
power of the nation. It had not been done by skyscrapers, 
or railroads, or electricity. It was something deeper and 
more e/emental. The simple fact is that ¢he nation had 
improved its agriculture, the basic industry of life. 


In colonial days, with the crude hand tools of farming, 
it took ninety out of every hundred of the population to 
raise but the barest of food essentials. Today farm 
machines have released two-thirds of the people for 
other industries, and the remaining third are feeding 
the world. 


Wherever modern labor-saving farm machines are in 
general use, there you will find the benefits of civilization 
—cities, industries, modern improvements, education 
and contentment. Take away modern farm machines 
and you have primitive life, ignorance, poverty and 
famine. 


That Is Why No Industry Stands 
Ahead of the Farm Equipment 
Industry in Service to the Nation 


* * * 


Farm machine manufacturers have always sought to 
lighten the burdens of the farmer, to shorten the time 
required for a given operation, and to increase crop 
yield. Length of service is another important factor. 
Twenty to twenty-five years of life in the hardest kind of 
work, under the widest variety of unfavorable conditions, 
is not exceptional in farm machines—it is what the 
farmer expects. 


The industry has always built for rugged strength and 
utmost simplicity, providing adjustments for varying con- 
ditions and supporting all with an extraordinary service 
of repairs. It has been ready with repairs for every 
machine and implement, no matter how old. Having 
sprung from the farm and grown up with farming the 
industry has worked in intimate relationship with the 
problems of field and farmstead. 
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The crude farming tools of colonial 
days—the wooden plow, the cradle, 
the flail, the sickle, and the hoe. 


Of late years the era of mechanical power has come 
into farming. Tractor and engine power has been linked 
with field and belt machines, adding tremendously to the 
producing capacity of men, machines andland. Farm 
machines today are conquering obstacles which appeared 
insurmountable twenty years ago, and they are at the 
same time helping our farmers support an increased 
population of thirty million more Americans. Thestamina 
that is built into farm machines—coupled with the ever- 
ready service of the farm machine dealers—has kept 
agriculture abreast of the times. 


* * * 


During the advance of efficient farming, it has been 
absolutely necessary that liberal service be furnished by 
men who knew the machines. Service as rendered with 
Jarm machine sales has a very positive, definite, cash 
value from the farmer's point of view and should be so 
considered by him. To begin with, he pays less money, 
pound for pound, for the machines that do his work than 
he pays for any other similar manufactured article he 
buys. On top of this great advantage in favor of his farm 
equipment investment, he receives service of more use 
and value to him than he finds among all the other lines 
with which he is familiar. 


* * * 


As these words are being read, farm operating equip- 
ment, embodying the latest improvements for conserving 
labor and time and increasing yield, is being shipped to 
dealers everywhere so as to be ready when needed. 
These dealers, thousands of whom handle the McCormick- 
Deering lines, are quietly laying in a carefully selected 
variety of spare parts, totaling for the entire nation a 
value of many millions of dollars. Machines, repairs 
stocks, and facilities for expert, rapid handling during the 
rush of the harvest season are being made ready many 
months in advance. This zs a vital work of great mag- 
nitude, yet it ts but a part of the everyday service the 
Jarmer has learned to depend upon from the industry. 
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Agriculture, with its labor-saving machines, 
is the foundation upon which industries and 
higher civilization are built 
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The National Association of Farm Equipment Manufacturers has issued several bulletins on subjects 
similar to the abc ve. We will be glad to see that the full set is sent to those interested. Drop usa line. 
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Agricultural Books 


Spring. is the one time of the year when read- 
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ing should: -bé: done. If you had trouble last 


yeHr itis gizite:pissible to prevent it this year. 
Ask fox": COPY: of our Agricultural Book list. 


Remington Portable Typewriters 


The Portable is a home typewriter or for the 
man having a small office. Where one person 
works all day on the typewriter the No. 12A 
is better. We want to show you the Reming- 
ton Portable. 













































Cornell Co-op. Society 
Morrill Hall Ithaca, N. Y. 








Dairymen Attention 


One-half century of milling experience, expert investigation, and practical application have resulted 
in the Sugared Schumacher Feeding Plan. This Plan maintains the health of the herd, produces profit- 
able production and secures success in dairying. Thousands follow it. No man can afford to depart 
from it. We are including nine important points of this Plan: 




















1—If possible, supply liberal quantities of good alfalfa or clover hay. 

2—Supply silage or roots. Succulence is essential. Silage or roots form the sources 
for it in winter. Grass and silage meet the need for succulence throughout the sum- 
mer. The vitamins in silage, roots, and grass are especially valuable. 

3—Always use Sugared Schumacher Feed as the carbo-hydrate portion of the ration. 
It supplies variety, palatability, digestibility and efficiency. 

a it with Boss Dairy Ration, or balance it with the least expensive protein 
eed. 

5—Balance the ration according to each cow’s need. Do not try to feed the same ration 
to the entire herd. 

6—Make the ration bulky, palatable, digestible, varied and profitable. 

7—Feed liberally. 


8—Feed according to production. Weigh or measure the feed. Give approximately 1 lb. 
of grain to every 3 lbs. of high testing milk. 
Give approximately 1 lb. of grain to every 3% lbs. of medium testing milk. 
Give approximately 1 lb. of grain to every 4 lbs. of low testing milk. 

9—Remember that almost all cows require at least five times as much carbohydrate ma- 
terial as they do protein. 
























































Carbohydrates furnish energy and heat, maintain health, furnish the greater proportion of the solids in 
milk and contribute largely to growth in young stock. 
Sugared Schumacher Feed is the distinctive Carbohydrate Feed to use as the base for all dairy rations. 












The Quaker Qals @mpany 
Chicago, U.S.A. 
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Cooperative Farm Fire Insurance, Part L_................... 201 
R. W. Bartlett, the author of this article, is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Vermont. Since coming to 
Cornell he has specialized in agricultural economics 
and has done considerable research work on farmer 
cooperatives of various kinds. The present article 
is the outgrowth of a thesis which he wrote on farm 
fire insurance. It has been divided into two parts, 
the first part dealing with the rise and general char- 
acter of cooperative farm fire insurance companies 
and the second part with the cost of and need for 


greater fire insurance among the farmers of the state. 


Cormell Agricultural Clubs: ...........<..--<-<<..cc.:<cse0-: oeeenees 203 
By Albert R. Mann, Dean of the New York State 
College of Agriculture at Cornell. Dean Mann is so 
well known to the readers of THE COUNTRYMAN that 
an introduction seems unnecessary. The present article 
is an outgrowth of the movement to form agricultural 
clubs among graduates of the College, in which he is 
particularly interested. 


Season, Reason, and Lime 


By Harry S. Buckman. Professor Buckman is a 
graduate of Iowa State College, where he received a 
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B. S. Degree in 1909, and an M. S. two years later. 
Taking a Ph.D. at Cornell, he became assistant pro- 
fessor in the agronomy department in 1912, and five 
years later was made a professor of soil technology. 
He is co-author, with Dr. T. L. Lyon, head of the 
agronomy department at Cornell, of a textbook, “‘The 
Nature and Properties of Soils’’, which is one of the 
most widely used textbooks in that field. 
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Mrs. Grace Austin Powell is President of the State 
Federation of Home Bureaus. For the past four 
years she has been chairman of the Nassau County 
Home Bureau and as such has been active in county 
affairs. Many who visited the College of Agricul- 
ture during Farmers’ Week last year will remember 
with pleasure the pageant “In Partnership With the 
Farmer” which was produced in Bailey Hall and of 
which she was the author. Because of her long serv- 
ice with, and active interest in home bureau work, 
Mrs. Powell is particularly qualified to tell of the 
multifold activities of nome bureaus thruout the 
state. When not engaged in active service she makes 
her home on a truck farm at Glen Head, Long Island. 
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v Cooperative Fire Insurance for Farmers — 
By R. W. Bartlett 


zealously the “‘wets’” in New York State have been 

devoting their time, energy, and money, in making 
sure that one hundred cents of actual results should be 
obtained for every dollar spent in the furtherance of pro- 
hibition. Also it is interesting to observe how anxious a 
few men are that every farmer who is in a grain pool, 
drawing milk to a cooperative milk plant, or selling his 
fruit thru a farmer- 
owned packing house, 
shall be informed that 
all cooperative enter- 
prises are bound to fail. 

As a matter of fact 
this latter information 
is not true, as farmers’ 
cooperative organiza- 
tions are not all of re- 
cent origin. Farmer- 
owned fire insurance 
companies have been 
operating continuously 
in this state for over 
seventy years, and 135 
of these companies 
have averaged forty 
years of active service. 
Cooperative companies 
write approximately 90 
per cent of the insurance on insurable farm property in 
the State. Assessment rates in farmer-owned companies 
for the period 1919 to 1922 averaged $2.81 per $1,000 in- 
surance. This is not over 50 per cent of the average 
rates of other types of companies during the same period. 
Furthermore, these farmer-owned companies have a high 
financial rating. This is shown by the fact that with only 
a small reserve, they have no trouble in borrowing suffi- 
cient money to cover all losses until yearly assessments 
are made. In other words, couvperative fire insurance com- 
panies have long since ceased being in the experimental 
stage, and have proven definitely their stability of organ- 
ization, and soundness of operation. 

The stock fire insurance company, which is similar in 
structure to other stock corporations, is the oldest type 
of company insuring farm property. Another type is the 
cooperative advance-premium company, which has no capi- 
tal stock, but which is required by law to maintain a re- 
serve fund, and which charges advance premiums deemed 
sufficient to cover the entire losses and expenses for the 
term of the policy. 

The third type is the cooperative assessment company, 
which has no capital stock, maintains only a small reserve, 
and assesses each policyholder his pro rata share of losses 
and expenses at the end of each year, usually borrowing 
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money for the prompt payment of losses. These com- 
panies are typical, farmer-owned organizations, and in- 
sure from 75 to 80 per cent of insurable farm property in 
the state. Only these companies will be included in the 
following discussion. 

Development of Farmer-Insurance Cooperation 

When a farmer buys a milking machine, or a duster for 
his orchard, he expects to get his money’s worth. When 
he pays out money for 
fire protection he also 
expects to get his 
money’s' worth. In 
case of fire insurance, 
this means that he 
wants reliable protec- 
tion at reasonable 
costs. 

There are several 
reasons why farmers 
in the middle and latter 
part: of the nineteenth 
century grouped them- 
selves for mutu:! pro- 
tection against fire 
losses. In the first 
place it is probabie that 
costs for insurance in 
many stock companies 
at this time were ex- 
cessive. Because of the high mortality rate of fire insur- 
ance companies at this time, protection was often uncer- 
tain, and it was difficult for a farmer to know whether he 
had any fire protection or not. As there was no adequate 
supervision of insurance companies and few regulations, 
it was possible for companies to include certain technicali- 
ties in their policies to avoid the payment of honest losses. 
At this time there were not enough gilt-edged securities, 
and no attractive oil stocks in sight, hence the insurance 
game offered an opportunity for unscrupulous promoters 
to secure large profits. Managements of many companies 
were often unacquainted witn farm insurance, and had 
few facts or data which would enable them to establish 
this business on a sound basis. As a result of the many 
weaknesses prevalent in the then-existing system of fire 
insurance, many farmer-insurance associations were 
formed. 

The first farmer-owned cooperative fire insurance com- 
pany now actively operating was organized in Perth, N. Y., 
on March 1, 1853. It is now known as the “Fulton and 
Montgomery Counties Farm Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany.” Twenty-nine similar associations were organized 
in the state within the next ten years. 

The period 1869 to 1876 was one of enormous cooper- 
ative expansion of farmer-owned enterprises. These in- 
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cluded buying organizations, stores, grain elevators, 
creameries, grist mills, factories, and also banks and 
insurance companies. In the year 1873 it has been esti- 
mated that the business of these farmer organizaticns to- 
taled over $100,000,000 in the United States. Most of 
these organizations failed. The main reasons attributed to 
their failure, were a lack of a real vital need,and poor bus:- 
ness management. In noting these failures it is also well 





THE NIGHT BEFORE 


to remember that large stock corporations in this country 
were also in their infancy at this time, and that their mor- 
tality rate was very high. Cooperative fire insurance com- 
panies are notable exceptions to the general rule of fail- 
ures. Forty-two associations organized in New York State 
during the period 1873 to 1882 are in operation today. 
TABLE I 
Cooperative Insurance Companies in Operation, 

January 1, 1923 


Advance-premium 


Year Organized Assessment companies companies 


RR RN le aches cee tecteceece 29 1 
RRB US | oissec sitet Secs, 2 1 
Ieee eee... eS 41 1 
ROE Ne asi 26 5 
ROR Re i 21 20 
SDOB-IOUD 2.3. ich 8 2 
SDIBAWES oe 8 1 

NOIR kee oe ce 135 31 





Grange Insurance Companies 

It was about 1875 that the New York State Grange ap- 
pointed a committee to take up the question of organizing 
fire insurance associations for the protection of its mem- 
bers. As a result of these investigations eleven grange 
associations were organized in the three years following. 
Seventeen other associations were organized during this 
same period, doubtless due in some degree to the influ- 
ence of the grange associations. 

At the present time there are twenty-eight grange com- 
panies operating in the state, which together have nearly 
70,000 policyholders. These companies have the most 
selected risks, and are managed the most efficiently. This 
is shown by the fact that their fire losses from 1910 to 
1922 averaged only $2.09 per $1,000 insurance, as com- 
pared with $2.34 per $1,000 insurance for the other far- 
mer-owned companies. In comparing these losses it must 
be remembered that these companies are taken as a group, 
and that losses in individual companies of both groups 
vary considerably. 

Central Organization of Cooperative Fire Insurance 


In 1883 a central organization of cooperative fire in- 
surance was formed. It was organized to protect the in- 
terests, growth, and general welfare of cooperative fire 
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insurance companies. During their early history, indj- 
vidual cooperative associations were subjected to the most 
severe competition. This is shown both in the adverse 
legislation passed during this period and by cases pre- 
sented in court showing the many ways in which competi- 
tors tried to kill the farmer-owned companies. The far- 
mers, however, knew that there was a definite service 
which could be performed, and they would not be subdued 
by oppressive competition. On January 1, 1923, the cen- 
tral organization had 98 member companies which to- 
gether had 311,589 policies, and $605,451,084 insurance, 
Its membership includes cooperative assessment companies 
and cooperative advance-premium companies. 

The central organization does not attempt to dictate any 
policies of the individual companies, but its principal func. 
tion is to look after problems that can best be handled 
by a state-wide organization. Its forty years of operation 
prove that this organization has rendered real service to 
its members, and has thoroly justified its existence. 
Business Principles Emphasized in Farmers’ Organizations 

Many farmers’ organizations have been criticized, and 
often justly, for their lack of adherence to principles em- 
phasized in private business, or stock corporations. Far- 
mer-owned insurance companies, however, show a rigid 
adherence to strict business principles, and these com- 
panies rank second to none in their sound business prac- 
tices. 

One of the chief advantages of farmer-owned fire insur- 
ance companies over the other types of insurance com- 
panies is the low expense of the business. Salaries and 
commissions constitute a large part of the expense of com- 
panies in which the business is obtained largely thru 
agents. The annual salaries and commissions of such 
companies in New York State during 1910 to 1922 aver- 
aged $1.56 or over per $1,000 insurance, while the aver- 
age annual management expense of the farmer-ownei 
companies, which have no commissions to pay, averaged 
$0.42 per $1,000 insurance for the same period. 

In 1909, all cooperative insurance companies were 
brought under the direct control of the state department 
of insurance. Great benefits were derived in the standard- 
ization effected in the many different instruments and 
practices employed by these companies. This standard- 
ization affected policies, records, methods of premium pay- 
ment, limitation of management expenses, and risks, and 
methods for making 
good any deficiency. 
T he insolvency of 
a cooperative fire in- 
surance company is 
impossible and not 
allowed. In ease of 
deficiency, an assess- 
ment must be made 
by the directors to 
make it gocd. Farm 
risks are scattered, 
hence there is no 
danger of great con- 
flagrations such as 
can occur in cities. 
A farmer can there- 
fore feel perfectly 
safe in taking a pol- 
icy from any coop- 
erative farm life in- 
surance company as 
it affords ‘absolute 
protection.” 
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CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY CORNELL AGRICULTURAL CLUB 


‘ o Agricultural Clubs ; 


By A. R. Mann 


HE chief bond of interest among Corneilians is Cor- 

nell. Life at the University is the one experience 

common to them all, which they stand equally ready 
to recall with delight, and which they are ever willing to 
discuss with zest. The tie that binds former students to 
their Alma Mater is likely to remain unbroken throughout 
life and always to respond sensitively to a bit of sugges- 
tion or stimulation. 

During recent years the alumni of Cornell have been 
aroused to an interest in the Uni- 
versity to a degree not previously 
evident. With the organization of 
the Cornellian Council on the one 
hand, and the establishment at the 
University of an active alumni rep- 
resentative on the other, there were 
set in motion means of continu- 
ously reaching and informing alum- 
ni and other former’ students 
about the life and progress of the 
University. They have substituted, 
for occasional contact with Cor- 
nell, frequent and sutained con- 
tact, with resulting satisfaction to the former students 
and direct gains to the University. Advantages and 
pleasures of uncommon worth are bound up with these 
more intimate and sustained relationships. 

While the Cornellian Council and the alumni represen- 
tative exist to serve all former Cornellians, and do so to 
an ever-increasing degree, the former students of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, because they are more widely separ- 
ated from one another—particularly the great number 
who are engaged in farming—have shared less fully and 
directly in the contacts and associations. Both the Council 
and the alumni representative want to establish with these 
Cornellians as intimate relations as they are establishing 
with others, and they will cooperate in making this pos- 
sible. In every county in New York, there are enough 
former students to constitute at least one strong Cornell 
club. Where such a club exists and is accessible, former 
students in agriculture should become members and add 
their strength and interest to that of the group. The 
larger group, composed of former students of all or many 
of the colleges, has a broader interest and makes possible 
more frequent gatherings and a larger number of visits or 
reports from the University. 





It is recognized, however, that in many or most of the 
rural counties such clubs do not exist at present, due 
chiefly to a lack of aggressive leadership of some inter- 
ested alumnus. To meet this need, which perhaps applies 
most largely to agricultural students, I should like to see 
one or more Cornell agricultural students’ clubs organized 
in every rural county in the State. Such clubs need not 
be exclusive—it is better that they should not be. But 
since the agricultural students are likely to predominate, 
and the responsibility for whatever 
is done falls largely on them, I 
offer the suggestion to them espe- 


= cially. 
— % The establishment of such clubs 


should not be difficult. The alumni 
representative, Foster M. Coffin, 
will lend the resources of his of- 
fice and will provide many helpful 
suggestions for the organization 
and for the meetings or dinners 
which may be held. [In addition, 
Mr. A. W. Gibson, of the staff of 
the College of Agriculture, who for 
three years has devoted a major part of his time to com- 
pleting the former students’ records of the College of 
Agriculture and who has established persona! relatioas 
with a large body of our graduates and others, is pre- 
pared to cooperate directly. His office will provide the 
names and addresses of former students in any county or 
area, and will aid in issuing notices or in setting up the 
local clubs. There is abundant help available at the Uni- 
versity to make simple the process of organization. An 
active local leadership is the chief requirement to be 
provided in each county or locality. 

While there are advantages in having a formal organ- 
ization, it is not essential that much machinery be created. 
A “continuation committee” to arrange the annual, quar 
terly, or monthly meetings, as may be desired, will do the 
job. There is no occasion for much expense or for large 
demands in time. For a comparatively small effort, ouy 
former students can enjoy frequent gatherings and close 
touch with the College and the University. Once the 
habit is established, it will not be easily broken. 

Such clubs as I am suggesting. exist. Poerhans the hec+ 
example is the Cornell Agricultural Club of Chautaucua 
County, composed of former regular and winter course 
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students and their families, with a few other interested 
friends of Cornell and of agriculture admitted by special 
election. This club was organized more than twelve years 
ago, and has, I understand, held frequent, usually monthly, 
meetings throughout this period. It is a very live organ- 
ization and has many good times. It keeps in touch with 
the College by means of reports, and by utilizing at its 
meetings members of the staff of the College who chance 
to be working in the county or who find it convenient to 
meet with the club. Last September, President Farrand 
and the writer attended the annual summer field day and 
picnic of the club which was held in a most attractive spot 
near Jamestown. As a by-product of this gathering, the 
alumni of the University residing in and about Jamestown, 
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who have no organization, came together at a dinner in the 
evening to hear and greet the President. Agricultural 
students were largely represented in this gathering also, 
It was a most enjoyable day for all concerned. The Cor- 
nell Agricultural Club of Chautauqua County has learned 
how to do it, and it is an excellent example of what others 
can do if some one will take the leadership. There would 
be gains and satisfaction to the former students them- 
selves, and to the State College of Agriculture and the 
University, if such clubs existed in all the counties of the 
State. I hope to see many such clubs of agricultural stu- 
dents established. Mr. Gibson would like to hear from 
those who want to know how to proceed. 


Season, Reason and Lime 
By H. O. Buckman 


HILE the problems confronting our extension spe- 
cialists are in large degree cyclic in nature, 
changing as the year rolls on its way, certain 

questions seem always in order. For the agronomist the 
lime problem is of necessity an urgent one in almost ail 
sections of the State and the query, “What time of year 
should lime be applied” is heard at every turn. 

This is a difficult question to answer categorically since 
a recommendation made to an individual must be specific 


Lime should be applied just before the seed-bed is estab- 
lished and thoroughly mixed with the soil as the 
land is fitted 


and yet must hinge not only upon certain scientific prin- 
ciples, but also upon the soil and crop conditions of the 
individual making the query. It might be well, therefore, 
to enquire into the more important factors involved in 
satisfactorily answering such a question. 

From the practical standpoint lime is added to alleviate 
acidity and to furnish calcium as a nutrient. The direct 
effect of such an addition upon the physical nature of a 
soil is a minor feature because the applications are gen- 
erally too small to influence granulation and because the 
form of lime used to the greatest extent in New York, 
namely limestone, has little effect in this direction. Ob- 
viously the most rapid and efficacious means of neutraliz- 
ing soil acidity and alleviating the harmful influences that 
usually accompany it would be to mix the neutralizing 
agent with the medium. This is a fundamental principle 
in any chemical process. 

As a consequence the “contact action” of lime is al- 
ways emphasized in practical discussions, giving rise to the 


dictum—‘‘Where possible always mix the lime, of what- 
ever form, with the surface four or five inches of soil.” 
In further support of this recommendation it has been 
shown from certain experiments at the New York State 
College of Agriculture that lime left on the soil surface, 
while it becomes soluble rather readily, is lost in the 
drainage water without materially reducing the acidity of 
the strata through which it has passed. It seems, there- 
fore, that the maximum influence from lime may be ob- 
tained only when the neutralizing agent is brought as 
quickly and intimately in contact with the soil as possible. 
In practice this means that lime is best applied just before 
the seed bed is to be established and disked or harrowed 
thoroughly into the soil as land is fitted. 

Once the principle that lime efficiency is a practical 
issue is accepted, it is immediately apparent that the time 
of application should be controlled by the rotation. Ina 
rotation such as corn, oats or barley, clover and timothy, 
the lime may be applied just ahead of the spring grain. 
If winter wheat should be used in such a sequence, a fall 
application with the wheat would be in order since it is 
always a distinct advantage to add lime as near to the 
clover as possible. Without going farther into the ques- 
tion it seems that the main considerations in liming are 
to favor the legume, if such a crop is grown, and to obtain 
the maximum neutralizing influence by mixing the lime 
thoroughly with the soil. 

While the explanations as above developed indicate that 
time of year is not of vital consideration in liming soils, 
it is well to note that the application is limited in most 
cases to two seasons—Spring and Fall. As far as the 
ultimate influence of lime is concerned there seems to be 
little preference but the practical and economic features 
must receive their due. In general the favor leans slightly 
towards fall liming. The fields are usually in better con- 
dition at this time, not only for spreading but for incor- 
porating the lime as well. If limestone is used its imme- 
diate contact action is intensified by the winter changes. 
This is important when the lime precedes a clover seed- 
ing. What is more important, however, the roads are usu- 
ally better for hauling at that season, esnecially in the 
hill country and the period for drawing and applying the 
lime is less rushed. Offset these advantages as best you 
can, the principles as already set up must stand. The cul- 
tivated crops of the rotation and the position of the le- 
gume in such a sequence must determine when and where 
the lime is applied to the land. 
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The Vision 


By Grace Austin Powell 


clim’ de tree!” The little boy cried, “How could 

he, Uncle Remus? Terrapins can’t climb trees!” 
“Chile,” said Uncle Remus, “he was hard pu? to it, and 
’hleeged to climb!” So came the Home Bureau! Thou- 
sands of rural women, eager for help in home making, 
longing for the opportunity to give largely of their own 
abilities—just ’bleeged to climb! 

The New York State Home Bureau idea is well known 
now throughout 
the Union — 36 
counties, as well 
as three large 
cities organized 
for the carrying 
out of extension 
work given by 
the State College 
of Agriculture 
under the Smith- 
Lever Act — or- 
ganized with lo- 
cal committee 
women in each 
county and city 
“to warn, to com- 
fort and com- 
mand,” and _ to 
make a link in 
the chain joining 
the great field of 
workers to Uncle 
Sam. This field 
of workers num.-: 
bers today more 
than thirty thou- 
sand women, liv- 
ing in over one 
thousand organ- 
ized rural communities in the State. A beautiful tale 
could be told of artistic and literary abilities, found in 
many a farm kitchen, of the songs and stories as well as 
the real leadership which the Home Bureau has brought 
into being,—but that’s another story! 

All organizations, as well as all individuals, need a vision 
of what may be if the future be assured. So we of the 
Pome Bureau have today visions of wholesome country 
living, within efficient and satisfactory homes, of a right- 
minded community life, where our children may grow to 
well-rounded manhood and womanhood. There lies a lon; 
road ahead to reach this vision of living, a road along 
which our Home Bureaus are today travelling with many 
a “Hill of Difficulty” to climb, many a “Giant Despair” to 
encounter, many lions in the pathway, yet always a gallant 
army. All have seen the vision, all are working to bring 
it to be a reality. 

And what has been done? Everybody realizes that 
certain things must enter or re-enter into country life if 
the right sort of people continue to live in the country 
on the farms. The average so-called rural play gives great 
amusement to the audience by featuring the singing school, 
the husking bee. the apple-paring, and the quilting party. 
All of these were re-creation, a stimulus to community 
spirit, and a boon to country life. We cannot go back to 


U NCLE REMUS said: ‘And den Bro’ Terrapin he 





A HOME BUREAU EXHIBIT 


these pleasures owing to changing conditions, but the spirit 
of play, and the joy of getting together, may come again 
to our lonely roads) There are splendid agencies at the 
college and elsewhere ready to lend a hand, but it nas been 
the privilege of the Home Bureau in hundreds of localities 
to lead the way, just because it could act as an organiza- 
tion of. the people concerned. So we have placed Recrea- 
tion among the foremost projects of the Home Bureau 
organization. 

Taking advan- 
tage of the 
present vogue of 
pageantry and 
recognizing its 
value, during the 
past year several 
Home Bureaus 
planned _histori- 
cal and agricul- 
tural pageants 
for the county 
fairs, the cast in 
each case em- 
bracing hun- 
dreds of rural 
people, and the 
pageants being 
witnessed by 
thousands more. 

The “Tittle 
‘Theatre” move- 
ment has_ been 
heartily favore? 
and well received 
at several count: 
fairs. Commun 
ity houses have 
sprung up in 
many  neighbor- 
hoods, and many more are on the way. In these fortunate 
places, the boys and girls, as well as their fathers and 
mothers, need no longer mourn—‘“All dressed up and no 
wheres to go!” The neighbors, young and old, can 
gather to laugh and dance and “re-create.” There’s a 
place to play, and so often with the place comes the inclin- 
ation, even to tired country folks. 

Community picnics are not so new, but the Home Bu- 
reau has simply tried for more and better ones. Has 
every picnic you attended ended with the words, “A good 
time was had by all?” That means a real Home Bureau 
picnic with a real program tucked in somewhere. 

What is the Home Bureau doing to bring better health 
to rural folks? It is represented upon the State commit- 
tee on rural health recently appointed by the Governor, 
but that committee has just begun to work. 

The State College for the past two years has thru its 
specialists and the leaders of the communities given to the 
field simple lessons regarding the prevention of colds, and 
also helps in understanding ordinary rules of hygiene. 

The nutrition work has given in the same manner, les- 
sons in food selection the learning of the family dietary, 
and valuable lessons in “keeping fit.” There is splendi” 
co-operation with the State Department of Health. The 
beginnings are small and the plans for the future great 
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The Home Bureau plans for | ousehold management are 
working out as a help to the health of the farm woman :. 
particular, just as the bulletins prepared long ago by 
Martha Van Rensselaer have teen a boon to hundreds oi 
over-worked home makers. The Home Bureau is today 
reaching out for every plan for the betterment of rural 
health and counts none of its projects more important. 

What has the Home Bureau as an organization done for 
better schools in the country? Ask the communities all 
over the State who see the children happily eating a hot 
lunch at noon, instead of the orthodox sandwich, pickle, 
and piece of pie. Look for the improved school grounds, 
the swings for play, the real interest in keeping up the 
standard of the school shown by thousands of Home Bu- 
reau mothers. One Home Bureau has been instrumental 
in having home exhibits added to the curriculum of one 
school. Several counties have used their Home Bureau 
organizations in securing school nurses and dentists. And 
what of the famous Committee of 21? In one thousand 
communities help has been given, for, as an organization, 
we have been represented by three members of the com- 
mittee, believe in its sincerity, and approve of what it has 
accomplished. Better rural schools are bound to come, 
and we need them in our day and generation. 

What has the Home Bureau been doing to bring the joy 
of books to the farm home? Can we give to that home— 


“A glorious court, where hourly they converse, 
With old sages and philosophers?” 


Chemung County last year established the first county 
library in New York State. The county supervisors made 
the appropriation on the provision that the Home Bureau 
should be represented further, and that the deposit stations 
for book distribution and collection of which there were 
nineteen in operation, should be supervised by Home Bu- 
reau members. Travelling libraries are being used in 
eight counties, and reading circles are numerous. 

And what about the county fairs? Have the Home Bu- 
reaus changed our vision of balloons, sticky slabs of mo- 
lasses candy, wailing children, tired out mothers, and the 
din of fakirs crying out their wares? 

In many counties the tired little children are cared for 
in nurseries. well furnished, and in charge of careful and 
competent helpers. The babies have their cribs for a nap, 
and the mothers are free to go about for a good time. A 
“Better Babies” contest was held in two counties, and 
many a mother found that a prize baby need not necessar- 
ily possess curling hair and lashes, but must be up to 
weight. She was told what to do to have her baby gain a 


100% mark and went away a wiser woman. Many milk 
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bars have become a feature of the fairs, thanks to the 
Home Bureaus. There are many reasons for their popu- 
larity. The milk is cold and it is pure. Also, there’s an. 
other reason. A small boy in Nassau County standing 
in line for his eighth glass was beamed upon by the fair 
“bar maid.” “Sonny, you love milk, don’t you,” she said, 
“Yes, I like it pretty well,” said the boy, calmly. “But 
you’ve had eight cups!” “Well,” replied the little fellow, 
“Tt’s the only thing here for five cents!” 

For the first time this year the state fair commission 
recognized the County Home Bureau as an agricultural 
crganization and appropriated $2,000.00 to provide for 
Home Bureau exhibits. On eight weeks’ notice nine 
counties put on educational exhibits which were a credit 
to the Home Bureau organization. 

These details have told but a part of the work of the 
Home Bureaus of the State. Rural churches long closed 
have been opened. Community choruses and newspapers 
have been supported. The good mothers and lousekeepers 
are all giving of their ability and unselfish thought to the 
problems of the world’s larger housekeeping. 

The real meaning of the Home Bureau lies in the 
words of the beautiful creed, written by Dr. Ruby Green 
Smith, the creed which hangs today upon the wall in 
thousands of rural homes and which is looked to daily for 
inspiration by thousands of women: 


“To maintain the highest ideals of home 
life; to count children the most important of 
crops; to so mother them that their bodies 
may be sound, their minds clear, their spirits 
happy, and their characters generous, to place 
service above comfort; to let loyalty to high 
purposes silence discordant notes; to let neigh- 
borliness supplant hatreds; to be discouraged 
never; to lose self in generous enthusiasms; 
to extend to the less fortunate a helping 
hand; to believe one’s community may be- 
come the best of communities; and to co- 
operate with others for the common ends of a 
more abundant home and community life.” 


And the creed says also: 

I offer help toward a better and a broader country life. 
I give to rural women opportunity for growth and for 
service. I offer my help in working for the next genera- 
tion, that it mav be fitted to meet the world and that the 
world may be safer for its dwelling place. 

I give to the tired eyes of many a woman tie light of 
vouth with its vision of the ideal. 

I am the Home Bureau. 


Let It Slide 


Let the howlers howl, and the growlers growl, and the prowlers prowl, 
And the gee-gaws go it 


Beyond the night there is plenty of light, everything is all right, 


And I know it. 


—Anonymous. 
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GAIN the old order has changed, giving way to the 
A new, and the incoming board has had scarce time to 
become oriented before the April issue goes to press. Ex- 
perience is a forceful teacher, enthusiasm a willing one, 
and a happy combination of the two is the best guarantee 
of a fruitful year, together, that we can offer. The past 
year has been from most angles uniformly successful and 
we can do little better than to follow in the footsteps al- 
ready laid out for us. That we take such a trail neither 
blindly nor inadvisably is evidenced by occasional letters 
of criticism—good or bad—which it has been the good 
fortune of past editors to receive. Such letters are al- 
ways assured of a welcome, of careful consideration, and 
of a personal answer in so far as we are able to give one. 

Of course we have a few ideas of our own about the 
management of THE COUNTRYMAN, particularly about the 
type of articles which our readers consider most helpful. 
We believe in articles of a practical and a not too general 
nature on subjects connected with the management of the 
farm or of the community of which our readers are a part 
Then, too, the former students’ notes department, carry- 
ing news nowhere else obtainable, is to be kept at full 
strength, and an attempt made to eliminate the small in- 
accuracies which have upon occasions slipped in that sec- 
tion. The CAMpuUS COUNTRYMAN, containing news gathered 
about the Ag campus, has reached its expansive limit 
for it ean not increase in size without decreasing the 
quality of notes found therein. 

More plans we have, but as actions speak louder than 





words and fate seems to be especially apt at upsccomye thy 
plans of the uninitiated, we are diving into the work ahea 
without more ado, and with but one additional resolution- 
to get the issue out on time—which is by all odds the mosi 
important decision we’ve made thus far. 


OOD pictures are as necessary to the success of popular 
G publications as good rains are to the development of 
farm crops. In both cases the ground is but illy covered 
and dry without them. 

A picture, in order to be good, must have several qual- 
ities. It must be clear and in focus, with no sunspots, or 
streaks across the face of the print. Then, too, the subject 
portrayed must be one which is seasonable and will arouse 
general interest. For this reason babies of all kinds, 
children of most, and grown-ups engaged in a typical farm- 
ing operation, make the best subjects for the camera of 
the amateur photographer. 

And what connection has this to farming? We admit 
the implication but like the famous Instant Postum 
“There’s a reason.” We have a hunch you would like to 
see such pictures in THE COUNTRYMAN, so we’re frankly 
isking you to help us out. Furthermore, we’ill meet you 
nalf-way, we are willing to pay for the help to the extent 
»f a dollar for every picture that we are able to use. Bet- 
ter dust off the old camera, load it up, and take a few snaps 
xf the spring plowing before you forget. 


OST any one of the readers of THE COUN’RYMAN will 
testify to the fact that one of the first things you 
look at after fishing the paper out of the morning mail is 
the former student notes department. And to be even 
more specific, you look at that particular section which 
deals with the class with which you are most familiar. 
Does it not give you a distinct thrill to read about the life 
work, or even about trivial incidents connected with the 
life of some person who was numbered among your asso- 
ciates at college. He may be thousands of miles away, and 
perhaps has not been heard from in several years, but 
that little bit of news is like a wizard—it brings back in 
an instant many happy memories. The news may be just 
what you expected from him, or it may be unusual, but at 
any rate, it is good to hear about him again. 

Did you ever stop to think that he would be just as 
happy to hear about you? And do you realize that the 
purpose of the former student note department is only 
realized when it can act as such a bond between you and 
him? And further than that, do you realize that the only 
first hand way in which we can hear about you is from 
you yourself. 

Now, then, we have a request to make—not for our- 
selves, but for the sake of that college associate and 
friend of yours who is many miles away and who has lost 
track of you—will you not write us and tell us about your- 
self? We are putting that same request to him for your 
sake. Won’t you take your pen in hand and renew old 
acquaintances? 
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An alumni directory, giving the ad- 
dreses and occupations of the former 
four-year students of the New York 
State College of Agriculture has re- 
cently been published. A copy is to 
be mailed to each former student list- 
ed in the directory for whom an ad- 
dress is available. Due to pressure 
cf work in the college mailing room 
at the present time it will be a few 
weeks before the complete list can be 
sent out. However, if any of the for- 
mer students have use for a copy be- 
fore it is seceived, one will be sent im- 
mediately on application to the Mail- 
ing Room, College of Agriculture. 


’°89 B.S.A.—Hoxie W. Smith jis in 
the employ of the Borden’s Farm 
Products Co., as a district superinten- 
dent. His address is Savona, N. Y. 

92 B.S.A.—Furman L. Mulford is 
with the United States Dep’t of Agri- 
culture. His work deals largely with 
landscape design. His address is 2552 
Tunlow Rd., Washington. 


794 W.C.—Frank M. Bartram is a 
landscape architect, living at Ken- 
nett Square, Penna. 

702 Sp.—Henry H. Albertson is 
farming at Burlington, N. J. His 
main standby is the 160 acres which 
he has in fruit. Besides that he has 
380 acres under cultivation on his two 
farms. 

705 B.S.A.—R. C. Simpson, with his 
brother is operating a 360-acre farm, 
Florida. A large part of this acreage 
orchard, and nursery in Monticello, 
is in pecan nurseries. He also has an 
extensive farm at Pecan City, Ga., 
which is almost wholly given over to 
the raising of pecans. 

05 B.S.A.—J. G. Halpin is profes- 
sor of Poultry Husbandry at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. He is doing 
experimental work with poultry. His 
address is Poultry department, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison. 

07 M.S.A., ’09 Ph.D.-—Charles F. 
Clark has been doing investigation 
work along agricultural lines with the 
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“It is an altogether exceptional ser- 
vice which Director M. C. Burritt has 
rendered to the agriculture of New 
York. He has combined, with rare ex- 
cellence, practical farm knowledge and 


. 





experience, sympathetic understand- 
ing of the viewpoint of farmers, abil- 
ity to analyze with clarity complex 
situations which require attention, a 
direct, forceful, and fearless presen- 
tation of ideas, and a genius for or- 
ganization and administration which 
is most unusual. While the promo- 
tion of a substantial agricultural ex- 
tension service, combining the college 
and the county agent activities, has 
had first claim on his thought and en 
ergy, he has identified himself in help- 
ful ways with all the larger agricul- 
tural movements in the State. Time 
will reveal more fully his solid con- 
tributions to the advancement of the 
cooperative movement among far- 
mers. 

“Nor has Director Burritt’s influ- 





ence been confined to 
There has been recognition throughout 
the nation of his progressive leader- 
ship in the promotion of extension 
service. 


New York. 


“To the resident work of the Col- 
lege, he has brought a soundness of 
judgment and appreciation of teach- 
ing and research functions which has 
made his advice invaluable. 

“As a friend and an associate in 
large and Cifficult undertakings, Direc- 
tor Burritt typifies the best.” 

A. R. MANN. 





bureau of Plant Industry, at Wash- 
ington, since his graduation. His ad- 
dress is Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Washington, D. C. 

708 B.S.—Royal Gilkey is teaching 
in the Ithaca High School. His home 
address is 701 Hector Street, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 

709 B.S.—Victor I. Safro is an En- 
tomologist employed by the American 
Cyanamid Co. Mail will reach him at 
511 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


711 B.S.—Mr. and Mrs. Warren C. 
Funk announce the birth of a son, 
Phillips Brooks, on January 18. 


11 B.S.—Dr. E. W. Benjamin has 
written a book, “Marketing of Poul- 
try Products.” As Doctor Benjamin 
is manager of the Pacific Egg Produc- 
ers’ Association and has done much 
research in marketing, he is well 
qualified to write on such a subject. 

12 B.S.. ’22 Ph.D.—F. A. Pearson 
has returned to Ithaca after spending 
six months in Washington on special 
work for the Secretary of Agriculture. 

12 B.S.A.—William L. Cavert is a 
farm management extension specialist 
for the Minnesota Extension Division 
of the University of Minnesota. His 
address is University Farm, St. Paul. 

12 B.S.—G. W. Kuchler is success- 
fully raising “Kukla” apples at La 
Grangeville, N. Y. 


12 Sp.—Frank E. Strong is now 
farm superintendent at the Bingham- 
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ton State Hospital. The farm has 
over 1,300 acres which is given over 
to grain, hay, and general garden 
truck. Also a large herd of pure Hol- 
stein cows are kept on the place. Mr. 
Strong says that the net profit on the 
place for 1923 was $29,000. His ad- 
dress is Hospital Station, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. 

13 B.S.—On February 25, E. Vic- 
tor Underwood, who is secretary of 
the New York State Farm Bureau 


.Federation, spoke to a radio audience 


from the broadcasting station at 
Schenectady, on the subject “A Com- 
parison of Farm Methods of New 
York State, with Those of the Pacific 
Coast.” His headquarters are at the 
College of Agriculture at Ithaca, N. Y. 


13 B.S.—Herbert M. Sherwin is 
with Life Savers Sweets, Ltd., at 
Slough Bucks, Slough, England. 

13 B.S. “Buck’’) Roth- 
stein was married on February 1 to 
Miss Aline Kelly, daughter of Mrs. 
Rose A. Kelly, of New York. They 
left for Europe the next day on a 
honeymoon trip. 

13 B.S.—L. W. Crittenden is direc- 
tor of the New York State School of 
Agriculture at Cobleskill, N. Y. His 
address is 5 Clinton Circle, Cobleskill. 

13 B.S..—F. C. Shaw is farm mana- 
ger of the Knollwood Farm at Port 
Chester, where 100 pure bred Guern- 
sey cattle are kept. Previous to that 
he was superintendent of the famous 
Langwater Farms in North Eaton, 
Mass., where over a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars worth of cattle were sold 
in one day at a disposal auction sale. 
His address is Port Chester, N. Y. 


14 B.S.—Herman C. Knandel was 
one of the speakers in the radio 
broadcast program at Pennsylvania 
State College, on February 25. He 
spoke about the 1924 chick crop. 

14 W.C.—R. Argood is in charge 
of the poultry department of the Nor- 
folk County Agricultural School at 
Walpole, Mass. 

14 B.S.—Arnold E. Davis has a 150- 
acre general farm at Livonia, N Y. 
On that farm he has an accredited 
purebred Holstein herd under federal 
supervision. 

15 B.S.—H. S. Gabriel returned to 
his position in the National Institute 
at Washington after spending the first 
term in graduate work at Cornell. 
During the term Mr. Gabriel gave a 
course in transportation, in the de- 
partment of Agricultural Economics 
and Farm Management. 

16 B.S.—Announcement was made 
recently of the marriage of William 
D. Chappell to Miss Myrtle E. Wor- 
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Farm Improvements Result 
Kvom Use of Tractor 
A MAN who buvs an efficient tractor makes an invest- 


men‘ in more and better power. 


In crder to profit most largely from his investment 
he at once. begins te plan to imake the best use of his trac- 


tor. 


This leads to better study of conditions on the farm, in- 
vestigation into costs, improvements in farming methods 
and a general revision upward of all farm activities. 


When he finally gets his farm working smoothly on this 
new basis, he finds that while he is getting more work 
done, he also has more time to improve live stock, build- 
ings and equipment, thus increasing the value of his farm. 


This is one of the reasons why so many successful farmers 
use Case tractors. A Case tractor makes many improve- 
ments possible and adds something to the profits of every 


owner. 


a J. 1. Case Threshin3 Machine Co. 


(Established 1842} 


Dept. R 73 


Racine Wisconsin 


Case Farm Tractors, Steel Threshers, Silo Fillers, 
Baling Presses, Steam Engines, Road Machinery, 
Grand Detour Plows and Disk Harrows. 


NOTE—Our plows and harrows are NOT the Case plows and 


harrows made by the J. 


rell of Philadelphia. The couple are 
now at home at 4939 Hazel Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 

"16: B.S; “Larry”), 
one time varsity track man, is the 
district manager for the Philco Bat- 
tery Company at Buffalo. His ad- 
dress is 417 Lafayette Building. 

716 B.S.—Gustave J. Noback is a 
member of the staff of the Medical 
College of Virginia. He is the head 





I. Case Plow Works Company. 





of the department of Anatomy. Af- 
ter leaving Cornell, he went to the 
University of Minnesota, where he re- 
ceived his A. M. and Ph.D. degrees. 
A son, Richard Noback was born to 
Mr. and Mrs. Noback on November 7, 
1923. 

716 B.S.—W. S. Oles, of Delhi, is 
serving the public as postmaster and 
in private life is interested in insur- 
ance. When we asked “Si”? when he 
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Your Farm ‘“‘Bigger’’ 


UST as machinery is superseding hand labor in 
industry, so is explosives power taking the place 
of hand labor on the farm. 

Hundreds of thousands of farms in this country 
can be enlarged without moving a boundary line 
—their productive acres increased by complete 
cultivation. 

Take the partly cleared farm, for instance. Here, 
is a large, fertile field dotted with old stumps and 
boulders, interfering with mechanical and economi- 
cal cultivation, besides being breeding places for 
weeds and crop pests. ; Théte;"Sivamps or marshy 
spots are in need of dratriage. Other improvements 
to be made are removatl-of hardpan conditions; 
checkiag or .erosion; rejuyenatiog-of old orchards 
and straightening the crooked stredms witich in- 
terfere with thoro,éultiyation 2nd are often the 
cause of damage td-crops.5, ee ‘: 

All of these conditions can be corrected by the use of ex- 
plosives. Dynamite is the farmer's most willing servant. It 
does for him what he formerly accomplished by the hardest 


kind of hand labor, and it does this work cheaper, easier, 
better and quicker. 


For over 121 years the du Pont Company has been making 
explosives —by research and experiment anticipating the needs 
of agriculture and industry —leading the way in the develop- 
ment of explosives power. 


Send for 110-page illustrated Farmers’ Handbook 
of Explosives. Free on request. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 


Explosives Department, Wilmington, Delaware 





Highest quality— 
Sold by weight 


Roofing Products 


Why build to burn? Use Galvanized Roofing 
or farm buildings—Tin Roofs for residences. 


APOLLO-KEYSTONE Galvanized Sheets not only excel for Roofing and 
Siding purposes, but are specially adapted for Culverts, Tanks, Spouting, 
and all exposed sheet metal work. KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL Koofing Tin 

lates are unequaled. Sold by leading dealers. Look for the Keystone 
dded below regular brands. Shall wesend our ‘Better Buildings’’ booklet? 
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was married and how many children 
he had, he said that he had two boys, 
but he’d forgotten just when he did 
get married. 


716 B.S.—At the meeting of the 
North Atlantic Section of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, 
held in New Haven, Conn., Cornell 
was represented by Mrs. Paul L, 
White, who was once Helen Van 
Keuren. 

717 B.S.—R. S. Parker is the agri- 
cultural representative of the Na- 
tional Lime Association for the New 
England District and is located at 360 
Worthington St., Springfield, Massa. 
chusetts. 


17 B.S.—DeWitt U. Dunham, and 
Cleon L. Dunham 717 are running a 
200-acre farm at Lebanon, N. Y. It 
is principally devoted to dairy work 
besides producing some grain and hay. 

17 B.SS.—H. J. (“Red”) Evans has 
been with the Niagara Sprayer Co. for 
the past three years. His address is 
Mineola, wu. I. 

17 B.S.—Clifford O. Henry is Cap- 
tain in the United States Marine 
Corps. He is commanding the eighth 
company of the fifth regiment. Ad- 
dress him at Canandaigua, Rural De- 
livery. 

18 B.S.—H. K. Cosline is teaching 
agriculture in the high school at For- 
estville, N. Y. 


718 B.S.—Alfred E. Emerson, Jr., 
now an associate professor of zoology 
at the University of Pittsburgh, is a 
member of an exploring party in 
Haiti. He intends to study the habits 
of termites, or white ants. 


19 B.S.—F. L. Manning, of Otis- 
ville, is instructing in agriculture at 
the New Jersey State Agricultural 
College. 


19 B.S.—Francis E. Quick is the 
New York State Representative for 
the American Oven and Machine Co., 
of Chicago. His address is Room 819, 
342 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 


19 B.S.—Russell R. Drake is in the 
employ of the Southern Sierra Power 
Co. He is at present at Tonopah, Ne- 
vada, as cashier of the Nevada Cali- 
fornia Power Co., which is an associ- 
ated company. His address is drawer 
E, Tonopah. 

19 B.S.—Edwin R. Hoskins has had 
an interesting lot of experience since 
leaving college. His first year was 
spent at West Virginia Wesleyan 
College, teaching vocational agricul- 
ture. He has been in the Cornell 
Demonstration Agricultural School 
at Trumansburg for a year, and he is 
now an instructor in the department 
of Rural Education. His farm neat 
Auburn is tenanted out. His address 
is Trumansburg. 


19 B.S.—Harlo P. Beals is farm bu- 
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reau agent, located at Cooperstown, 
N. Y. 

20 W.C.—C. H. Palmer is werking 
with pedigreed Rhode Island red 
chicks, and he is also doing some trap- 
nesting. His address is New Haven, 
Vt. 

20 B.S.—Alvord A. Baker is prov- 
ing that a graduate of the college of 
Agriculture is a very versatile per- 
son. He is doing bookkeeping, run- 
ning store, and scaling lumber for the 
Hammond Lumber Co., at Samoa. Cal- 
ifornia. 

20 B.S.—S. B. Duffy was in Ithaca 
during Farmers’ Week. He seemed 
to be interested in Ag. subjects in 
spite of the fact that he is working 
for the Four Wheel Drive Truck, in 
Clintonville, Wisconsin. 


farm at Unadilla. 


’20 B.S.—John H. Clark has been 
supervisor of agriculture for the past 
two years in the Falls-Avirfield Voca- 
tional School at Mill City, Pennsy]l- 
vania. 

2v B.S.—P. D. Rupert (“Phil”), 
employed by the U. S. Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, is on inspection 
service in the South. We understand 
that “Phil” has a crew of several men 
under him. 

720 W.C.—LeRoy Wilcox is trapnest- 
ing and pedigreeing white leghorns on 
his farm at Speonk, L. I. He has 
pens at the contests being carried on 
at Vineland and Westwood, N. J., and 
at Quincy, III. 

21 B.S.—Elizabeth L. Wolff is now 











The Service That Satisfies 


The Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


A proposition covering the new policies will be sent you 
if you fill out and send in the following blank: 


Name 
Address 
Age....... 


John L. Finneran, Agent 


Wanzer Block 


Phone 2515 


302 East State Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 








HIGH GRADE 


GRAPE VINES 


BY THE MILLIONS 
Grown in the Good Old Town of Fredonia, 


N. Y.—noted for the fine root growth of vines. 


We have them in all grades and varieties. Also 
Currant and Gooseberries, Blackberries 
and Columbian Raspberries. 


40 Years’ Experience 
Let us have your want lists. Our prices will be right 


Foster Nursery Company 
FREDONIA, N. Y. 


720 B.S.—J. S. Earl is running a’ 























































Here’s the 
Ration to T1e 
to When 
You Start 
Dairying for 
Yourself: 
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SUCCESS 


OPEN FORMULA 
RATION 


INGREDIENTS 


Good Cows. . . . 25 

Sunshine 

Good Water 

Kind Treatment . 

Cleanliness . : 

Light, Airy Barn 
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Good Pasture . . 

Alfalfa Hay . 

Corn Silage . ° 

Le ON CO AINING 
100% 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 
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Mrs. Ralph Cook, living at Newark 
Valley. 

21 B.S., ’22 B.S.—Luther C. Kirk- 
land and Mrs. Kirkland (“Betty” 
Brewster ’22) have just moved to 
Adams, New York, where Mr. Kirk- 
land intends to manage the large farm 
owned by William A. Mather. Since 
graduation, Mr. Kirkland has been an 
instructor in the department of Farm 
Practice, at the college, and both he 
and his wife will be greatly missed. 

’21 Ex.—Walter S. Yordon is in the 
United States Army, located with the 
Headquarters of the Special Troops, 
Hawaiian Division, Schofield Bar- 
racks, Hawaii. 

21 B.S.—T. T. Buckley of Cam- 
bridge, N. Y., former varsity crew 
captain, is now manager of a coal and 
lumber business there. 

21 B.S.—“Al” and “Dave” Perrine 
are working their 130-acre orchard at 
Centralia, Ill. In the latest Wiley 
Publishers Bulletin, they are reported 
to be using a much improved spray- 
ing tower of their own invention. 

’21 B.S.—Ruby Odell, who is assist- 
ant dietitian at the General Hospital 
at Rochester, was in Ithaca for a short 
time last month. Ruby is gettir.g the 
wandering fever and is contemplating 
a change in occupation next year. 
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721 B.S.—Raymond B. Mead is Dis- 
trict Sales Manager of the Syracuse 
Washing Machine Corporation and is 
located at 5 Paull Street, Taunton, 
Massachusetts. His district consists 
of six counties in Massachusetts and 
one in Rhode Island. 


’22 B.S—Maceo A. Thomas has 
left his vosition at the Tuskegee In- 
stitute in Alabama, and has moved to 
Baltimore, Md., where he is teaching 
physics. His new address is 2141 
Druid Hill Avenue, Baltimore. 


22 W.C.—Stanley W. Smith is keep- 
ing a large number of Italian bees on 
his farm at Rodman, Jefferson Uo. 


22 B.S.—Harold F. Little is a re- 
rating inspector with the New York 
Fire Insurance Rating Organization, 
Syracuse division. His permanent for- 
warding address is 60 South Street, 
Addison, N. Y. 


22 Ph.D.—F. S. Harris has been 
made president of Brigham Young 
School, the Mormon Institution at 
Probo, Utah. 


722 B.S.—Irving J. Martwick has 
left his farming to take a position as 
inspector for the Retail Credit Co., of 
New York City. His main job is the 
investigation of the finances of indi- 
viduals, dealers and corporations. 
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22 B.S.—“Jack” Pope has been pro- 
moted to the general managership of 
all the farms of the United States 
Gypsum Company. He will be located 
in Chicago eventually, but his present 
address is Oakfield, N. Y. 


722 Ph.D.—F. A. Carlson, who is 
teaching geology at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, spent several months last fall in 
Brazil where he made a survey of the 
most important agricultural regions. 
He visited the Lavras Agricultural 
College which is located in the coffee 
belt of that country. 


22 B.S.—W. J. Kuhrt is working 
in the Division of Agricultural Coop- 
eration of the Bureau of Agricu!tural 
Economics in the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


22 B.S.—Elizabeth Pratt spent the 
week end in Ithaca recently. “Betty” 
is workinz in the Christadora settle- 
ment house in New York, and studying 
dramatics as a side line. 


22 B.S—J. O. Eastlack was mar- 
ried to Miss Marguerite Smith, a 
graduate vf Mt. Holyoke, at Woodbury, 
New Jersey, on Lincoln’s birthday. 
“Joe” is assistant manager of a gen- 
eral lumber, feed and coal business at 
Millica Hill. 


23 B.S.—Jackson S. White, of Ma- 


LEARNING WHILE FARMING 


Cornell Farm Study Courses took College teaching and 
practice regular to more than three hundred 
New York farms this winter 


Good farmers find that intelligent study of their business pays 
Study courses are free to residents of New York 


Farm Management 
Orchard Fruits 
Poultry Husbandry 


They include: 


Sheep and Wool Production 


Small Fruits 


Milk Production 
Vegetable Gardening 
Beekeeping 

Pork Production 
Vegetable Forcing 


Copy on a post-card the names of the courses you want to know more about, put 


your name and address on it, and mail it to 


Cornell Farm Study Courses, State College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N.Y. 
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chias, who is the Junior Extension 
Worker in Nassau County, is engaged 
to Ethel Robens, Syracuse, ’22, of Po- 
land, New York. 

23 B.S—Malcolm E. Smith, of 
Rochester, is expecting to return to 
Cornell to take up work in the Gradu- 
ate School in the near future. 

23 B.S.—W. G. Robens, of Poland, 
is a practicing veterinary in the com- 
munity around Poland and is also 
working on the home farm. 

23 B.S.—Don T. Woods, in his last 
letter east wrote from Cascade Locks, 
Oregon. 

23 B.S.—H. A. Weaver, of Find- 
ley Lake, has recently left the Inlet 
Valley Farms, Ithaca, where he has 
been since graduation, to go home for 
an indefinite period. 

23 B.S.—E. A. Gauntt has recently 
become county club leader in Morris 
County, New Jersey. He has former- 
ly been located in Middlesex County. 

23 B.S.—Lowry T. Mead, Jr., is 
now associated with the Public Serv- 
ice Corporation of Newark. His ad- 
dress is 364 Berwick Street, Orange, 
New Jersey. 

23 B.S.—R. B. Farnham is plant- 
ing foreman of the landscape depart 
ment for the Farr nurseries, at Wyo- 
missing, Pa. His address is Kielling- 
ton, Pa. 


and large trousers. 





Cleaning, Pressing and 
Repairing Done on 
Short Notice 








Contracts Written 
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23 W.C.—George Durkee is in part- 
nership with his father on a 156-acre 
general and dairy farm at Lima. 


723 B.S.—Helen P. Jackson is a Ro- 
entgenologist, or in simpler words, an 
X-ray specialist. Her address is 46 
Church Street, Cortland, N. Y. 


23 W.C.—Hans Weiss is a proba- 
tion officer. His address is 4 Cedar 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


23 B.S.— William H. Davies is with 
the Ralston-Purina Company of St. 
Louis. “Bill’s” headquarters are at 
Paterson, N. J., where he is selling the 
well known Purina “chows.” 


23 B.S.—Clarence J. Little is oper- 
ating his father’s four hundred acre 
dairy farm at Sussex, New Jersey. 
They are keeping a herd of fifty cows. 


23 B.S.—Glenn E. Bretch is teach- 
ing vocational agriculture in the high 
school at Clymer, N. Y. 


23 B.S.—George Burroughs and 
Wright Johnson are helping Dwight 
Decker, Ex. ’23, manage the Ahwaga 
Hotel Corporation at Owego. The 
corporation recently acquired the 
Owego Hotel, which it is running in 
conjunction with the Ahwaga. It is 
reported that Wright makes a capable 
assistant chef. George until recently 
was running the Hiawatha farm, 


You'll Be Money in Pocket 


[f You Wear 


Custom Tailored Suits 


Cut to your measure by an experienced cutter, and hand-tailored by first-class 
tailors in our own shop. Made in the latest English styles. 


We have a full line of foreign and domestic woolens to select from, and will be 


pleased to have you look them over at your convenience and without obligation. 


IV. Dell 


Merchant Tailor 


213 Dryden Road 


I Cail for and Deliver 
Dial 3144 


Broad lapels, low pockets 
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which supplies Owego with fresh pro- 
duce. 

23 B.S.—Maria Seguin was mar- 
ried on March 8, to Professor John 
Bentley of the Forestry department. 

23. B.S.—“‘Mac” Smith is doing 
grad work in Pomology. He hepes to 
take a position in the near future. 

723 B.S.—William (“‘Bill’’) Wigsten 
has just returned from a very exten- 
sive tour of the western states. When 
asked if he would not submit a little 
personal material concerning his trip, 
for use in this department, he mod- 
estly refused. From reliable sources, 
however, we have learned that Bill 
knows a little more about apples and 
the Hood River Valley, and also gen- 
eral conditions on the Pacific Ocean 
than he did before leaving Cornell. 
But the old farm at Horseheads fin- 
ally gained the upper hand, and he is 
back ‘‘on the farm.” 

24 B.S—J. C. Huttar is assisting 
in the poultry department while work- 
ing for his doctor’s degree. 

24 Ex.—S. D. Stone is with the 
Quaker Oats Company of New York. 
His address is 300 State Street, Flush- 
ing, N. Y. 

25 Ex.—Harriet M. Lohr was mar- 
ried to Richard C. Jones of Philadel- 
phia, on February 23. They will re- 
side at Philadelphia. 


I Specialize in All 
Kinds of Ladies’ 
Work 
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EQUIPMENT NOW ON DISPLAY 
For 
EVERY BRANCH OF SPRING and SUMMER SPORT 
BASEBALL TENNIS GOLF TRACK LACROSSE 


And all accessories for the different games 


Special team prices—for Intercollege or Interfraternity Leagues— 
Let us quote. Every article of equipment we sell we guarantee 


TREMAN KING & CO. 


Agents for Corona’s 
Tennis Rackets Restrung 24 hour Service 


Outfitters to over 400 Colleges, Schools and Teams in U. S. A. 


When It Comes to Spring Clothing 
Come and See Us! 


Buttrick & Frawley’s 


is a most “fitting” 
place to get “suited” 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 
English Cut 


Suits 
931.00, $40 $45 and up 


_ You can be 100° American in everything but the cut 
of your suit this season. That must be English 


Guard Models in Topcoats 
Ash-tone Shade Hats 


‘" Buttrick & Frawley, Inc. 


Copyright 1924 Hart Schaffner & Marx The Home of Hart Schaffner & Marx 
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MISS VAN RENSSELAER SPEAKS 
AT FRIGGA FYLGAE LUNCHEON 


Gives a Few Pertinent Facts About 
History of Domecon 


At the Frigga Fylgae luncheon held 
on March 15 in domecon, Miss Van 
Rensselaer gave an interesting talk 
on the history of domecon at Cornell. 
She said that the school of home eco- 
nomics had its beginning in the pub- 
lication of popular bulletins for home- 
makers and that this interest in the 
problems of women in their home has 
been maintained, and the development 
of extension activities has paralleled 
the development of courses for stu- 
dents resident at the university. 

In 1900 the Reading Course for Far- 
mer’s Wives was begun. Two bulle- 
tins were sent out “Saving Steps”, 
and “Household Sanitation.” In 1901 
the enrollment for the reading course 
rose to 6,000. In 1904 the first win- 
ter course in home economics was held, 
the lectures being given by twenty 
representatives from other institu- 
tions, and also the first Cornell Study 
Clubs for farm women were organized. 


Department Formed 


1905 found Miss VanRensselaer giv- 
ing a two-hour course in home eco- 
nomics, and 1907 witnessed the instal- 
lation of the department of home eco- 
nomics and of Miss Rose as assistant 
instructor. The top floor of Roberts, 
which included an attic laboratory, two 
offices.and the large central hall space, 
was given over to this new venture. 

The first home economics staff con- 
sisted of two instructors, and part 
time services of one clerk and one 
stenographer who had charge of both 
the extension and academic work. The 
first students were forty women from 
the Arts college who took a survey 
course open to all students. The first 
courses offered were three in foods, 
one in household management, and 
one in sanitation. 


First Class Graduated 


In 1909 the first homemaker’s con- 
ference was held in connection with 
Farmers’ Week. In 1911 a bill intro- 
duced into the legislature asking 
for an appropriation of $154,000 for a 
home economics building, was granted 
and work on the building was begun. 
Also the first class was graduated 
from the department of home eco- 
nomics. [t consisted of three women. 
One of these young women at present 
owns two cafeterias in Washington 
and manages a third; another holds a 
Position in the university hospital in 
Atlanta, and the third is a homemaker. 
Two professorships were established 
and were the first ever granted by 
Cornell University to women. 

_ In 1912 the home economics build 
Ing was opened in February, on the 
first day of Farmers’ Week. Although 
the cafeteria was still incomplete it 





was used to provide food for 1,200 tc 
1,500 persons during the week. 

During 1914 the first Home Bureau 
was established and the first extension 
specialist was appointed. The read- 
ing course for the farm home had an 
enrollment of 40,000 and the Corneli 
Study Clubs numbered 98. . 

During 1919 the department of 
home economics became the School of 
Home Economics and the Agricultural 
Council voted to recommend to the 
trustees of Cornell University the cre- 
ation of a New York State College of 
Home Economics. 

At present this bill is before the 
state legislature and if passed this 
year’s seniors will be the first ones to 
receive a degree from the New York 
State College of Home Economics. 


FLORICULTURE SOCIETY 
HOLDS INITIATION BANQUET 


Prof. Nehrling, National President, 
Goes to Cleveland Flower Show 


The local chapter of Pi Alpha Xi, 
national honorary floriculture frater- 
nity, held its initiation banquet on 
Tuesday evening, February 26, at For- 
est Home Inn. The initiates were 
Professor R. W. Curtis, J. E. Covken- 
dal] ’25. A. M. Funnell ’25. and R. B. 
Henn ’27. Professor A. H. Nehrling 
nresided over the ceremonies. and Pro- 
fessor A. C. Beal and A. W. W. Sands 
gave short talks concerning the aims 
of the organization. After the ban- 
quet the officers of the local chapter 
were elected for the coming year. A. 
M. Funn2ll was unanimously elected 
president and J. E. Coykendall, secre- 
tarv and treasurer. 

Professor Nehrling is the national 
president of the fraternity and in that 
capacity will journey to Cleveland for 
the installation of several new chap 
ters during the National Flower Show 
which is to be held in that citv from 
March 28 to April 7. At that time the 
following men will be jnitiated into 
the Cornell chapter of the fraternitv: 
M. Bloy ’20. L. C. Corbett ’90. A. C. 
Hottes 713, K. T. Lau ’21, E. T. Lud- 
wig 716. F. L. Mulford 793, R. Muller 
716. R. H. Patch ’15, E. S. Shaw ’14, 
C. L. Thayer. L. H. Vaughan ’03. E. C. 
Volz ’08. E. I. Wilde ’08, R. F. Wilcox 
04-706, W. P. Woodcock ’29. The ini- 
tiation will be held at the Hollenden 
Hotel on Wednesday, April 2 and will 
be followed by a banquet. 


BIG GAME HUNTERS 


Professor H. H. Whetzel of the 
plant pathology department and Doc- 
tor Frank D. Kern of Penn State are 
planning a real hunt in Porto Rico 
this summer. They plan to leave here 
immediately following the close of the 
term and will spend at least two 
months hunting fungi there. 


INTERNATIONAL AG BANQUET 
HELD AT COSMOPOLITAN CLUB 


Dean Lipman and Dean Mann Talk— 
Student Chefs Prepare Varied Menu 


On Saturday evening, March 1, 
1924, the International Agricultural 
Society held its third annual banquet 
at the Cornell Cosmopolitan Club. An 
informal reception was held for Dean 
J. G. Lipman, of Rutgers College. 
Following this, “Les” Hawthorn, 
president of the society, introduced 
P. G. Krishna, grad, as the toastmas- 
ter. After a brief response by Krishna, 
the banquet was served. The menu 
consisted of various foreign dishes 
prepared by different members of the 
society. During the banquet, there 
was an jncreasing demand for 
“Adam’s Ale” due not to the inexpe- 
rience of the young chefs but to the 
inexperience of those attending the 
banquet unskilled in eating the cur- 
ried foods of the Orient. The menu 
was as follows: 

American Fruit Cocktail 
Borsch (Russian Soup) 

Hindu Chicken Curry 

Chinese Roast Pork 

Siamese Vegetables 

Salade Internationale 

Filinino Leche Flan (Puddine) 
Cafe Noir 


Dean Lipman Speaks 


Dean J. G. Lipman followed this 
by an address on “Land Problems As 
a Factor in Agricultural Production.” 
He showed how originally the lend 
problem was a local one. but with the 
growth of industry and the concentra- 
tion of populations in cities, and the 
consequent ever-increasing food sun- 
ply of the cities, the land problem had 
become a national one. The change 
did not stop here, however, because 
some nations have continued to devel- 
op industrially until now their agri- 
cultural operations are of very minor 
importanze. This means that they 
have to depend on other countries for 
their raw products. He ised as an 
example how the present program of 
the British Empire to make itself en- 
tirely independent of other nations 
for its cotton supply, wou!d, if it ma- 
terialized, affect the land problem in 
the southern states. By this example 
and others he illustrated how any 
change in the program of one nart of 
the world usually affects several other 
countries, and the land nroblems of 
at least one. and so the whole matter 
is now of international importance. 


Dean Mann Concludes Program 


Then Dean A. R. Mann gave a short 
talk emphasizing the work done by 
the society in the College, and the 
gain which American students might 
make by taking a more active interest 
in its affairs, and the similar gain 
which foreign students can make by 
with their associations here. 
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CITY YOUNGSTERS CHUCKLE 
AS BUGS ARE PICTURED 


All Agree That Nature’s Circus Beats 
All Other Shows 


Fourteen hundred very small per- 
sons, chuckling and gurgling, filled the 
auditorium otf the New York Museum 
of Natural History with their laughter 
on the morning of March 8 while Pro- 
fessor E. L. Palmer of the rural edu- 
cation department told them of “the 
greatest show on earth,” the three- 
ring circus of the insects. 

A show which will come any day in 
the year to your town, stay as long as 
you want it, and charge you no admis- 
sion, is a pretty good circus, the au- 
dience agreed, and they sat upon the 
edges of their seats to watch the acro- 
bats in the trees, grinned at the clowns 
tumbling about in the grass, and de- 
cided that no other circus had such 
amazing animals as those in the ring 
below the earth. 

More than 120,000 New York State 
school children are being zxeached by 
the nature study extension «ork which 
Professor Palmer is doing. Califor- 
nia, lowa, Tennessee, Utah, and Mon- 
tana are considering the establishment 
of similar departments in their state 
universities, and Illinois and Rhode Is- 
land are already doing this kind of 
work. 

That the grass is just as green in 
the fields where you are as it is in any 
other field is the thought behind this 
work, which aims especially to make 
rural children see the entertainment 
provided all about them. “We have no 
intention of keeping farm children in 
a rut.” says Professor Palmer, “but 
we do not want a farm boy to sacri- 
fice the useful information he has 
rained to go to the city just because 
he thinks there will be more fun 
there.” 


VACATION PROVES THRILLING 
HOT TIME ON RICE FARM 





Where there is smoke there is not 
necessarily fire, but there may be con- 
siderable heat. At least that is what 
Professor James E. Rice has concluded 
after one thrilling month of sabbatic 
leave. 

One night not long ago “Jimmie” 
took a hot flatiron to bed to protect 
his lower extremities from the cold 
March winds which howled around the 
sleeping porch of his Tramansburg 
farmhouse. During the night he was 
awakened by the smell of smoke, and 
suddenly realized that his foot was 
burning. 

He has since developed « limp that 
would put a Civil War veteran to 
shame. 

And that is only half of the story. 
One dav he was expounding to a flock 
of White Leghorns on the economic 
advantages of maximum egg produc- 
tion. when a discourteous chicken went 
to sleep. Uvnon being reprimanded 
and vunished, the bird became en- 
raged. bit the professor ‘on the hand, 
and fiew the coop. 

The latest renort has it that Profes- 
sor Rice is recovering from his in- 
juries but does not think sabbatic 
leave is all it is cracked up to be. 
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OMICRON NU 


Ruth Emily Clapp ’25, Char- 
lotte Bostwick Hopkins ’25, 
Mary Virginia Wickes ’25. 










PROFS’ PRANKS 


Professor J. C. Bradley of the en- 
tomology department sailed on March 
15 for northern Panama and will 
spend three months in Central Amer- 
ica doing research work for the uni- 
versity. He plans to study the nest 
habits of wasps and intends to bring 
back a collection of insects for the de- 
partment of entomology when he re- 
turns in June. His first work will be 
in the Bocas de Torro Province near 
the Costa Rican border and then in 
Costa Rica. 


Professor John H. Barron of the 
agronomy department returned on 
March 1 from a six months’ sabbatic 
leave which he spent on his farm in 
Livingston County. Professor Barron 
has the distinction of being the first 


county agricultural agent in the 
United States. He was located at 
Binghamton as county agent of 


Broome County. 





Professor A. A. Allen of the orni- 
thology department, who is on sab- 
batic leave, is now completing a five- 
weeks’ study of the bird life around 
Houston. Texas, Galveston Island, in 
the gulf coast district, and reports 
the findine of seventy kinds of birds 
not found in New York. His entire 
list includes 144 species. 


Professor H. H. Whetzel of the 
plant pathology department repre- 
sented the Cornell chapter of Sigma 
Xi at the annual banquet and initia- 
tion at Yale on March 14. He gave a 
short talk on “Science and Business,” 
admitting that science was a poor 
business but that business was a 
good science. 


Professor D. Reddick of the depart- 
ment of plant pathology is taking his 
sabbatic leave in Europe. While there 
he plans to trace the history of the de- 
velopment of plant pathology in Eu- 


rope. Before returning he will visit 
several universities throughout the 
continent. 


Professor H. C. Thompson and Pro- 
fessor Paul Work of the vegetable 
gardening department and Professor 
E. L. Worthen of the agronomy de- 
rartment spoke at the New York 
State Vegetable Growers’ Association 
at Svracuse’* University on March 4 
and 5. 


Professor R. H. Wheeler and P. Ih. 
Dunn were in Albany recently, con- 
ferring with Mr. Abrams of the State 
Education Department regarding the 
manufacture and use of lantern slides 
in the state. 


Professor M. C. Burritt has been at- 
tending hearings on the use of the 
Lever funds before the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture in Washington. 
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SOPHS HAVE BULLY TIME 
AT ANNUAL JAMBOREE 


Snappy Music and Pretty Girls Make 
Dance Successful Affair 


A goodly number of sophs. present, 
past and future, tripped the light fan. 
tastic to the stirring notes of Black- 
more’s orchestra on the evening of 
March 11, in domecon 245. These 
popular melody-makers were “rearing 
to go” and everyone there voted that 
it was the snappiest rag-time that any 
class dance could boast for many a 
year. And the girls,—say, boys, may- 
be they didn’t swing pesky pedal ap- 
pendages. Due to the able efforts of 
the class president, “Pete” Ham, there 
was no ice to be broken and every- 
thing went swimmingly. Refresh- 
ments, consisting of ice cream and 
cakes, were served, and take it from 
us, they were rich, rare, and refresh- 
ing. Seeing as how this is leap year 
and you never can tell what the girls 
might do, the committee secured as 
chaperones Miss Winifred Moses, Miss 
Lois Farmer and Professor H. B. 
Meek, Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Bell, and 
Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Gibson, who per- 
formed their duties in very good form. 
All too soon came the hour of twelve 
and the regretful sophs betook them- 
selves to their respective homes, with 
thoughts of eight o’clocks dimly stir- 
ring their minds. 


COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
GETS SILVER LOVING CUP 


Dean A. R. Mann has accepted for 
the College of Agriculture a large lov- 
ing cup which was presented in 1904 
to the late Edwin C. Stewart by the 
citizens of Ithaca in recognition of 
his public services as a member of 
the state assembly and the state sen- 
ate. The cup is fifteen inches high 
and ten inches across, and presents a 
most impressive appearance. 

Mr. Stewart was particularly influ- 
ential in obtaining from the state the 
appropriation of $250,000 which made 
nossible the establishment cf the New 
York State College of Agriculture at 
Cornell. It was the wish of the sen- 
ate that the College of Agriculture 
should receive the cup. This was ap- 
proved by his widow, the late Annie 
Laurie Stewart, who died vecently. 


SPANKING LESSONS GIVEN 


To spank or not to spank; that is 
what the little domecon mothers wil! 
learn at summer school this year: 
whether to feed a teething baby milk 
or peanuts; whether to choke or 
smother the child if it bawls in the 
movies. 

These are some of the difficult prob- 
lems which will be solved this summer 
by Doctor Nellie Perkins of Detroit 
who will give a course in child train- 
ing for students interested in teaching 
home economics. As director of the 
Wayne County, Michigan, psycho- 
pathic clinic, Doctor Perkins has had 
considerable exverience with all kinds 
of children, and should know the right 
thing to do in any emergency. 
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BAXTER’S 






















New Colors 
In Suits and Topcoats 


HE new Delftone shades of Blue 


are entirely unusual and hand- 
some. They've come to us from 


Fashion Park—we pass them on to 
you with pride. 


You should see yourself in one of 


these garments. Come in and try 
a few on—without obligation, of 


$45 


and more 


THE QUALITY SHOP 
FASHION PARK CLOTHIERS 


GEO. HIRE, Pres. 


“The Quality Shop” 








E. C. COLLIER, Sec. 
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Copper Plate and Steel 


Die Work 


MENUS INVITATIONS 
DANCE PROGRAMMES 
ADMIT CARDS 
CORRECT ENGRAVING 
EASTMAN KODAKS 
WATERMAN PENS 
EVERSHARP PENCILS 
KEUFFEL & ESSER INSTRUMENTS 


Our Loan Library has all the late fiction 


The Corner Bookstore 
Downtown—109 North Tioga St. 


“Book Service”’ 


50 % Discount 


on Eversharp Pencils 


We have a large line 

ranging from $1 to $6 

all will be sold at 
50 % off 





The Hill Drug Store 


C. W. DANIELS, Pharmacist 


328 College Avenue 
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THE CAMPUS 
COUNTRYMAN 


Devoted to Neighborhood Happen- 
ings at the Top of “The Hill” 








the first of each 
month during the school year by 
THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN, Inc. 
Contributions should be in the hands 
of the Editor by the fifteenth of the 
month previous to the date of issue. 
Say what you want and sign it, in- 
dicating whether you want your real 
name used, or another one. 


Published on 








Editor 
“JIM” REEVES 


Associate Editors 





“AL” MASON “ART” TAFT 

Vol. V April, 1924 No. 7 
rHE SWAN SONG 

What would you do if you were 


asked—in a most polite and affable 
way, to be sure—Yes, what would you 
do if you were asked to write your 
swan-song? Would you stop to ask 
your polite and affable director what 
he meant by a swan song? Or would 
you wait and ask someone else? 

Tn your case no doubt, you would 
have to do neither; but in this par- 
ticular instance neither proved to be 
of the slightest assistance. The defi- 
nition, therefore, which you will find 
here is from Webster’s Collegiate, and 
it is given for our convenience rather 
than for your enlightenment. A “swan 
song,”’ says the Collegiate, “is the 
fabled death song of a swan: hence, 
a work of a poet, composer, etec., pro- 
duced just before death.” 

Now. if we take all this for grant- 
ed we might better have applied at a 
zoological garden or called in the un- 
dertaker. But we do not accept these 
insinuations; we do not admit that we 
are poets but modestly bow our ap- 
nreciations in declining: we do not 
admit that we. the most illustrious or 
industrious of COUNTRYMAN boards, 
are about to cash in our checks; we 
do not even admit that a swan can 
sing. But we do admit that we are 
like the swan in that respect and in 
uttering our last coarse grunts and 
coughs we add the characteristic 
blood-curdling yell for the continued 
prosperity of our successors. 





SWELLED HEAD ...? 


As we were strolling across the 
campus the other morning, we saw a 
familiar looking individual strutting 
down the path, and yet, he didn’t look 
at all natural. In fact, he didn’t even 
see us. His gaze was far above earth- 
ly beings and he gentlky hummed a 
song as he passed with his head 
thrown back and chest thrust out. 
But then, his goloshes were swishing 
noisily and his hat was askew, nv 
only askew, but horror of horrors, the 
hatband was broken and trailing in 
the wind. We wondered—a—h, then 
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it dawned. Yes, it was our new editor 
still flushed with victory, and we has- 
tened on our way, resolved to back 
him to the finish. 


KERMIS REPLIES 


To the Editor of the 
CAMPUS COUNTRYMAN: 


It will be interesting to the people 
who attend Kermis, and especially to 
those who read the editorial, “Kermis 
and Its Progress” in the March issu2 
of the CoOUNTRYMAN, to know just 
what “those who control the Kermis 
production” have been doing. 

The editorial ably traces the history 
of Kermis down to the present time 
and shows that real progress has been 


made since the first performances 
were enacted. Records show that 


every Kermis has been well attended, 
and we have the Farmers’ Week 
guests’ own word for it that the plays 
have been enjoyed. 

It must be realized, even by those 
who would criticize Kermis, that au- 
thors and prospective authors of plays 
have found it hard to write plays and 
keep within the requirements of one 
or two stage settings. The authors 
can put little or no variety into their 
play by changing their setting, be- 
cause the restrictions of the stage and 
the scenery available do not make it 
possible to do much shifting of scenery 
the night of the play. Considering 
this and other requirements that have 
to be met, one can easily see the diffi- 
culties in writing a three act play. 

At the meeting of the Kermis com- 
mittee after the Kermis play this 
year the progress of Kermis in the 
past and its possibilities in the fu- 
ture were discussed. The suggestion 
was made that the production next 
year be a one act play and a standard 
play or a group of one act plays. Af- 
ter discussing the arguments pro and 
con the motion was passed that the 
Kermis prize next year be offered for 
a one act play, leaving it to the com- 
mittee next year to decide whether 
they will have a group of one-act plays 
or a one-act play and a standard play, 
depending on the quality of plays 
turned in. The suggestion was em- 
bodied in the motion that the prize be 
split into $50 for the first prize. $30 
for the second, and $20 for the third. 

We are all agreed that it is much 
easier to write a one-act play than a 
three-act play, and it is reasonable 
to expect that there will be some very 
good one-act plays submitted. It is 
worth while to try the plan for one 
year at least. 

The point that the Kermis play need 
not necessarily deal with country life 
is well taken. In drawing up a new 
set of rules to govern the competition 
for next year’s plays, it is highly prob- 
able that no such restriction will ap- 
pear, following the discussion of the 
committee this year. 

We are glad to see the constructive 
criticism of the editorial. We are 
also glad that the action of the Ker- 
mis committee. which action as taken 
some two weeks before the editoria! 
appeared, seems destined to meet with 
the approval of the college community. 


I. H. RODWELL, 
Mgr. of Kermis 
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THIS ’ERE & THAT ’AIR 








Meteorologists state that there is an 
opportunity for some one to gain un- 
dying fame and the gratuity of all 
domeconers, if he will just determine 
the direction, frequency and velocity 
of the swirling eddies or currents that 
a boisterous March wind makes 
around the iron steps between Stone 
and Roberts hall. It has been sug. 
gested that an instrument be placed 
at base of the stairs that will ring a 
warning gong when a playful gust 
comes along. 


Scene: Domecon 270 


Time: 15 minutes past the hour 

1st Hotel Manager—“Wonder where 
Madam Boys is today?” 

2nd H. M.—‘Never mind where she 
is; she’ll be here soon enough. 
But——” 

Mrs. Boys (entering)—“But I like 
Ma dam boys just the same, don’t 
you?” 


We note in a recent announcement 
of the bustees, that the College of 
Agriculture was second on the list 
with 51 dropped. Of this number 34 
were men and 17 were women. We 
can’t quite figure out why there were 
twice as many men as women. It 
looks suspicious though, doesn’t it? 


Frosh (seeing new weatherman 
painting daily weather map)—“Are 
you an instructor in meteorology?” 

Weatherman—“Me? No! I work 
for the weather bureau.” 


At the altar they agree to take 
each other “for better or for worse,” 
but after six months he thinks that he 
couldn’t have done worse and she 
thinks that she might have done bet- 
ter. 


AN EASTER RHYME 


It is a very pleasant thing, the 
story that Christ rose in spring; for 
men had seen, as still we see, the life 
arise in bush and tree, seen silent 
herb and vocal nest alike with new 
creation blest. There is no death; be- 
neath the snow, the tides of life for- 
ever flow, a little checked, a little 
spent, but waiting still in deep con- 
tent, till God shall speak once more 
to earth his magic word of yearly 
birth. Though blown from sin or sor- 
row’s pole, chill winter storms sweep 
o’er the soul, though buried deep and 
half congealed, its warmth of life 1s 
all concealed, and only outward death 
revealed, yet close at hand a glory 
waits; God’s spring is ever at the 
gates. Let me awake and share the 
power which moves alike in man and 
flower. Who triumphs over loss and 
pain to labor for another’s gall, 
within his heart is risen high the soul 
of Him who cannot die. 

—Bops ApAMS 





Is gain, 
the soul 


A DAMS 
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Poultry Certification The Atkinson Press 


Association, Inc. 
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Total incubator ca- 
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EGGS 
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for sale 
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CANNERS GET LATEST DOPE 
AT SCHOOL FOR FIELD MEN 





At the request of the canning com- 
panies of western New York, a school 
for canners’ field men was held here 
March 18 to 21. This is the first time 
any such school has been given in the 
state. . 

Lectures were given by representa- 
tives of the pomology, plant pathology, 
entomology, rural economics, plant 
breeding, vegetable gardening, agron- 
omy, and botany departments of the 
College of Agriculture, and of the hor- 
ticulture, botany, and entomology de- 
partments of the experiment station 
at Geneva. 

The men received the latest infor- 
mation concerning varieties of crops, 
source of seed, fertilization, rotation, 
disease and insect control, cost pro- 
duction, and other similar problems. 


KNUDSON RESCUES BANANAS 


Bananas are now occupying the 
spare time of Professor Lewis Knud- 
son of the botany department. In the 
interests of the United Fruit Company 
he has been to Guatemala four times 
during the past year and a half, and 
has succeeded in making some encour- 
aging progress toward the elimination 
of a serious wilt disease which had 
caused the abandonment of many 
acres of bananas. In the course of his 
investigations he has made trips to 
Cuba, Jamaica, British Honduras, and 
Panama. 
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Don’t throw your old shoes away 
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213 1-2 Dryden Road 
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“In the spring a young man’s 
fancy lightly turns to thoughts 
of love.” 

—TENNYSON 


THOUGHTS OF LOVE 


It is seldom that we have the oppor- 
tunity of passing along such a pleas- 
ing announcement as the engagement 
ot Miss Lois Farmer to Protessor H. 
B. Meek. Miss Farmer is manager of 
the domecon cafeteria and Professor 
Meek js director of the hotel manage- 
ment course. 





It is with pleasure that we note the 
announcement of the engagement of 
Miss Florence J. Baker, to Charles 
Newell Abbey ’24, of Cherry Creek, 
New York, on February 14. 





Miss Harriet M. Lohr ’24 was mar- 
ried to Richard O. Jones of Eastern 
Pennsylvania on Saturday, February 
23. 

Dorothy Daly ’26 and 
Struthers ’26, recently 
their engagement. 


Archibold 
announced 


RUGGED STUDENTS TRIM TREES 


Spring spells pruning to pomology 
students, so in spite of some cold bliz- 
zardy mornings, Professor L. H. Mac- 
Daniels’ classes in advanced pomology 
have been out doing their practice 
work. It takes more than a cold blast 
to keep good men down. 














Let Our Messenger Deliver 
Easter Flowers For You 


215 East State Street 
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HOSTS WELCOME NEW MEN; 
POSE FOR PICTURE; PLAN Hop 





Ye Hosts and all the prospective 
hosts congregated in domecon assem- 
bly on the evening of March 5 to dis- 
cuss matters of vital interest to the 
future hotel managers. Most of the 
88 students in the course were present, 

The new students were given 4 
hearty welcome and some advice by 
the older members. In compliance 
with a request of several prominent 
hotel men, it was arranged to have a 
picture of the group taken the follow- 
ing Sunday. Arrangements were also 
made for an April Fool’s dance, to be 
given in domecon on the evening of 
April 1. This is the second dance to 
be given by Ye Hosts, and in all prob- 
ability it will be one of the brilliant 
social events on the hill this season. 


NO PRELIMS IN THESE SCHOOLS 


Professor Flora Rose of the home 
economics department, speaking befor2 
Pi Lamba Theta, women’s honorary 
educational society, told of the life of 
women in Belgian universities. She 
said that there are no student activi- 
ties outside the classrooms, and very 
few social activities of any sort among 
undergraduates. A common complaint 
of Belgian students in America, ac- 
cording to Professor Rose, is that 
American students are treated like 
children, with their _ restrictions, 
grades, and frequent examinations. 





We guarantee prompt delivery of flowers 
for any occasion to any address in the 
United States or Canada. 


“Say it with Flowers” s 


The Bool Floral Co. Inc. 


Flowerphone 2678 
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old stall in the University stable. See er ee —__—_—_—__—— 
ee he may be seen any day free of LYON WILL VISIT ENGLAND THE AG BANQUET 
charge. ieernine —_—_— 
ae Professor J. L. Lyon of the agron- As we go to press the stage is all 
STOCKING GOES TO EUROPE , f 


omy department expects to spend the set for the twenty-fourth annual 
coming summer and part of the fall agricultural banquet which is to 

Professor and Mrs. W. A. Stocking visiting the British Isles. He will go be held on Thursday, March 27 at 
sailed for Europe on March 19. Pro- first to Aberdeen, where he is inter- the Risley dining room. The com- 
fessor Stocking will represent the New ested in the lysimeter experiments and mittee states that a grand, gleeful 
York State College of Agriculture at also in the pasture improvement ex- and gastronomic gorge may be in 
the International Dairy Exposition periments. Other places of interest dulged in for the modest sum of one 
and Dairy Congress to be held in Mil- which he intends to visit are the Brit- dollar and seventy-five cents. R. W. 
an. Italv. He is also the unofficial del- ish Museum in London, the Rotham- Thatcher, director of research at Ge- 
evate of the dairy division of the Uni- sted Experiment Station, the agricul- neva and Cornell, Miss C. C. Grim- 
ted States Department of Agriculture. tural colleges at Cambridge, at the inger °24 and Professor “Bob | Adams 

After attending the Dairy Exposi- University of Aberdeen, and at the will dispense the hot air to aid one’s 
tion and Dairy Congress Professor University of Edinborough. digestion. 
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Jack Horner Ice Cream 


PURE “Se..*77" 
NUTRITIOUS 





HEALTHFUL 


| Norton Printing Co. 
Made from milk produced by City Inspected 


and Tuberculin-tested herds 317 East State St. 





Wherever refreshments are served 


it is unsurpassed College, 
nase | Fraternity and 


Commercial 


Send your orders to 


Sanitary Ice Cream & Printers 


Milk Co. 


701 W. State St. Dial 2262 
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“Where are 
my specs?” 







Why do you have to 
ask that question? 


HY do four country children have defective eyesight, 
to every one city child? 


The answer to both questions is the same—inferior light. 


The J. B. Colt Carbide-gas system furnishes an illuminant 
which science proves to be the nearest to sunlight of all arti- 
ficial lights. And, in addition to thus protecting eyesight, the 
Colt system supplies cooking and ironing facilities. 


No lamps to clean—no parts to replace—no matches; 
nothing to bother with except recharging (average: two or 
three times a year) of the “gas-well” with Union Carbide, 
and removal of residue which then gives useful service asa 
whitewash, soil corrective or germicide. 


The Colt generator is buried in a convenient place in the 
yard, and from it the carbide-gas is carried throughout house, 
barn and outbuildings by concealed iron pipes. 


It has a capacity of 200 pounds of Union Carbide; this 
greater capacity makes recharging necessary only at long in- 
tervals. In spite of these and many other advantages, the Colt 
system costs no more than smaller or inferior plants. 


A line to us today will bring complete information on how 
you can use Union Carbide-gas, and the very generous terms 
on which you can buy a Colt plant. 










N.B. Do not be deceived by agents selling inferior plants on the claim 
that they are made by J. B. Colt Company. Colt representatives carry 
credentials. 












Union Carbide for use in the Colt system is distributed from more 
than 150 conveniently located Union Carbide warehouses throughout 
the country — direct to the user, at factory prices. There is one near you. 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 


(address nearest branch) 
Oldest and largest manufacturers of Carbide lighting 
and cooking plants in the world 











NEW YORK,N.Y. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
30 E. 42d St. 716 N.Y. Life Bldg. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
31 Exchange St. 6th & Market Sts. 


CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


1001 Monadnock Block TRAD: MARK 8th & Brannan Sts. 



















How State Groups of Farmers are Helping 
the Work of Electrification 


Why are many farms along the Pacific Coast and in the Northwest electrified but 
many more in other parts unelectrified? Local conditions furnish the answer. 


Nature made irrigation a necessity on many western farms, and irrigation-water can 
be pumped electrically at a rate which makes its use profitable to the farmer. 


Population plus use makes electrification possible. Where there are enough electrical 
uses to the mile to cover all costs of delivery, electric service is feasible. As we know 
more about the possible farm uses of electricity we shall have more farm electrical devices. 


Electrical engineers alone cannot solve this problem. Agricultural engineers alone 
cannot solve it. There must be a thorough, co-operative study. Such a study is now 
being made by a National Committee of experts. They have organized state groups of 
farmers to whom electricity is experimentally supplied. These farmers, guided by their 
state agricultural colleges and by farm-paper editors, keep accurate production costs and 
compare them with those of the past. 


This work is fast revealing so many new, profitable ways of utilizing electricity that 
thousands of farms will be electrified sooner than farmers realize. Farms already elec- 
trified will make even greater use of electric power; others will install electric labor-saving 
devices in the manner that actual tests have proved to be profitable. 


The National Committee in charge of the work 


is composed of economists and engineers rep- 
resenting the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, the Departments of Agriculture, the 
Interior and Commerce, the Power Farming 
Association of America, the American Society 
of Agricultural Engineers and the National 
Electric Light Association. 


A booklet has been published by the Committee. 
It will be sent on request free of charge. Read 
it and pass it on to your neighbor. Write for 
it either to Dr. E. A. White, American Farm 
Bureau Federation, 58 E. Washington Street, 
Chicago, Iil., or to the National Electric 
Light Association, at 29 West 39th Street, 
New York City. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 


LIGHT ASSOCIAT! 


ON 














Dynamite is recognized as a necessity 
for the development of many farm 
lands. It can be used advantageously 
and economically on nearly all farms. 
It saves time and money in blasting 
stumps and boulders, in ditching, tree 
planting, subsoiling and even in dig- 
ging post holes. 


Agricultural students will find much 
interest and instruction in “‘Land 
Development’? a 75-page illustrated 
book, published by the Hercules Powder 
Co. We will be glad to send you this 
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practical textbook on request. 


HERCULES POWDER, CO. 
900 Market Street 
Wilmington 


HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 














Save $20 Per Cow Per Year 
With A De Laval Milker 


According to an investigation by the Univer- 
sity of Illinois on 66 dairy farms, it was found 
that 133.9 hours per year were required to 
milk a cow by hand. A De Laval Milker will 
cut this time in two and save at least 62 hours 
per cow per year over hand milking, and at 15 
cents per hour a saving of $9.30 per cow per 
year will be effected. 


Save Time 


This is a very conservative way of figuring 
the value of the time-saving feature of a De 
Laval Milker. In actual use it may save a 
man; or if a man is still retained it may mean 
that more cows can be kept or that he can 
devote all his time to other work, the owner 
looking after the milking himself. Or it may 
mean that a boy or some other person not cap- 
able of doing much milking by hand, with the 
aid of a De Laval can take the place of a 
grown man. 


Get More Milk 


But saving time is only part of the advan- 
tage of a De Laval Milker. Suppose a De 


Laval, because of its uniform, vigorous and . 


stimulating action, will increase production 
10%. Of course the De Laval Company can’t 
guarantee such an increase, as there are so 
many uncontrollable factors, such as health, 
feed, climate, care, etc. But practically all 
De Laval Milker users, and especially those 
who weigh their milk and know, do say they 
get more milk, taking the herd as a whole over 
a period of a year—some as high as 20%; and 
10%, based on the results obtained by many 
users, seems conservative. Ten per cent of 


5000 pounds of milk per year-—about the 
average production per cow per year—is 500 
pounds, which at $2.20 per cwt., the average 
price of fluid milk in the United States de- 
livered at country stations during 1922, would 
be $11.00 per cow per year. Then add this to 
the value of the time saved, which is $9.30, and 
you will have a total gain of $20.30 per cow 
per year, due to the use of a De Laval Milker. 

Multiply this by 10, 20, 30, or the number 
of cows you are milking by hand, and you get 
a very conservative idea of what a De Laval 
Milker really will make you in profit. 


Makes Dairying More Pleasant and Profitable 


In addition, when it is considered that clean- 
er milk can be produced, that the drudgery 
and dislike of hand milking are eliminated, 
and that dairying is made more pleasant for 
owner, son or hired man, you have the answer 
why so many people are installing De Laval 
Milkers—and especially when it is borne in 
mind that a De Laval Milker can be bought on 
such liberal terms and such long time that it 
will actually pay for itself as it is being used. 

Send for full information. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., DEPT. 
165 B’way, N. Y.; 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
Send me your Milker [] Separator [] catalog 
(check which). 


Name 


Town ...... 
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The Atkinson Press, Ithaca, N. Y. 





